CHARLES   DICKENS

ster's Life), in which Dickens expresses his feelings
about the blacking-factory episode a great deal
more strongly than in the novel. For more than
twenty years afterwards the memory was so painful
to him that he would go out of his way to avoid
that part of the Strand. He says that to pass that
way " made me cry, after my eldest child could
speak ". The text makes it quite clear that what
hurt him most of all, then and in retrospect, was
the enforced contact with " low " associates.

" No words can express the secret agony of my
soul as I sunk into this companionship; compared
these everyday associates with those of my happier
childhood. . . . But I held some station at the
blacking warehouse too. . . I soon became at
least as expeditious and as skilful with my hands
as either of the other boys. Though perfectly
familiar with them, my conduct and manners
were different enough from theirs to place a
space between us. They, and the men, always
spoke of me as ' the young gentleman '. A cer-
tain man . . . used to call me ' Charles' some-
times, in speaking to me; but I think it was
mostly when we were very confidential. . . Poll
Green uprose once, and rebelled against the
1 Young-gentleman' usage; but Bob Fagin
settled him speedily."

It was as well that there should be " a space
between us ", you see. However much Dickens
may admire the working classes, he does not wish
to resemble them. Given his origins, and the time
he lived in, it could hardly be otherwise. In the
early nineteenth century class-animosities may have
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